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There is always uncertainty when you offer yourself to service 
work. When I stepped forward to serve as Faculty VP, I had a 
vague notion of what kinds of stories I would hear, what challeng¬ 
es I would face, and what problems circulate in my workplace. 
While many issues certainly revolve around the collective agree¬ 
ment and worker rights, generally, I also hear many tales of abuse 
in the form of microaggressions and discrimination. As a feminist, 
I believe that there are ongoing and systemic forms of domination 
that continue to shape our everyday lives (the #MeToo movement 
is a poignant example of present-day struggle). At the same time, 
I also see that there are always ways to contest and resist such 
domination, domination which often attempts to depoliticize 
and distort gender issues. Further, in higher education, a sector 
that is highly hierarchical, women can experience it more at the 
lower levels. Subject to greater forms of supervision, scheduling, 
and discrete reporting structures, staff are often subject to great 
forms of gendered treatment: 

As institutions continue to do more with less, support staff 
are, increasingly, serving as advisors, institutional naviga¬ 
tors, and program planners. Their responsibilities and pur¬ 
view have moved beyond the traditional idea of a “secre¬ 
tary,” while the gendered hierarchy of institutions does not 
support or recognize them as valuable contributors. (Ash, 
2017,p. 139) 


dermined, frustrated, and alone. Often, we 
struggle in isolation, finding it difficult to 
even articulate the injustices we experi¬ 
ence. This is particularly true when the vi¬ 
olence is “micro” in nature. These can also 
be “microinsults” and “microinvalidations” 
This can take many forms including inappro¬ 
priate questions, assumptions about your 
personal life, denying your opinion, hurtful 
jokes, and stereotyping. These aggressions 
are “micro” because they can easily be dis¬ 
missed and calling them out may be per¬ 
ceived by others as making a “fuss,” leading 
to eyerolls, sideways glances, and comments like “you are just be¬ 
ing sensitive” and “you are no fun.” 

UFV is full of microaggression! How we choose to deal with it is 
highly dependent on our personal context, the power dynamics of 
our work environment, and the level of agency we feel in any giv¬ 
en moment. However, if we talk more openly about these issues, 
share our stories, and support one another in our daily practice, 
we are much more likely to free ourselves from the harmful ef¬ 
fects of such violence. 

Changing culture is difficult. The first step requires us to assume 
personal responsibility for our role in workplace culture — wheth¬ 
er we enable problems or struggle against them. Try to: 

1. Discuss your problems with allies — at work and at home. Sur¬ 
round yourself with support. 

2. Support your colleagues when they make attempts to stand up 
for themselves. Never demean those who attempt to defend 
themselves. 

3. When possible, bring these problems into the light by talking 
about them with others. Chances are, aspects of your situation 
may be replicated elsewhere. 

Diane Griffith, author of the “Orlando Lady Boss” blog, offers 
some additional strategies when confronting someone who en¬ 
gages in microaggressive behaviour: 
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I question how an academic institution, positioned to lead the 
community in confronting social injustice and guide students in 
solving social problems can do so when the very institution that 
provides such education reproduces many forms of social injus¬ 
tice in its daily operations. 

Coping with Microaggression 

How we cope with workplace aggression varies and, depending 
on our personal strategies, our methods may leave us feeling un- 


1. Give the benefit of the 
doubt. 

2. Be polite but firm 
about your position. 

3. Make it about the 
microaggression 
and not about the 
person. 
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4. Find coping strategies so you don’t internalize the microag- 
gression. 

Dr. Ronald Berk (2017) 1 offers some template language for vari¬ 
ous situations that may also help: 

1. Say something on the spot, so the aggressor knows your feeling 
of discomfort, disrespect, or hurt. Try questioning the behavior to 
place the burden of the insult on the aggressor. 

Examples: 

“Why did you say that?” 

“Do you think that remark was respectful?” 

“Do you feel that comment was appropriate?” 

“Did I hear you correctly? Would you repeat what you just said?” 
“It’s important for you to know that I am not okay with what you 
just said, but I am not interested in having this conversation right 
now. Maybe later.” 

2. Say something to the aggressor privately in their office (or oth¬ 
er appropriate location) at a time after the meeting or event where 
the incident occurred. Think carefully what you will say and how 
you will say it. Be diplomatic and calm, while placing the burden 
for the infraction on the aggressor as you question the behavior. 

Examples: 

“Why didn’t you call on me and let me contribute to the discus¬ 
sion?” 

“Why do you keep interrupting me when I'm speaking? I don't in¬ 
terrupt you.” 

“That sexist remark was totally inappropriate. 

3. Open an ongoing dialogue to communicate your feelings and 
educate the aggressor. Most microaggressions are based on ste¬ 
reotypes and prejudice. The aggressor needs to be corrected, or 
they will continue that behavior. 

Examples: 

“Do you believe what you said to be true about me?” 

“Why did you take the idea I presented yesterday and claim it as 
yours in the committee meeting this afternoon? Don’t I deserve 
credit?” 


4. Engage in a proactive, nonreactive strategy called “microresis¬ 
tance.” It involves four steps: 

(1) Observe: State in clear, unambiguous language what you 
see happening; 

(2) Think: Express what you think or what you imagine others 
might bethinking; 

(3) Feel: Express your feelings about the situation; and 

(4) Desire: State what you would like to have happened. 

These steps restructure the microaggression attack to relieve the 
“victim” of the burden of having to fix the problem. (Berk, 2017 p. 
69-83) 

There is a great deal more that can be said about workplace vio¬ 
lence and microaggression, but it is my hope to simply start a con¬ 
versation at UFV about how we can make one another feel more 
empowered to push back against such activity as a way of shaping 
this into a workplace where we can all thrive. After all, we hope 
that our students can do the same for themselves, why not want 
it for ourselves, too? 
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date to the point of “undue hardship,” which 
occurs when the steps needed to accommo¬ 
date an employee become too difficult or 
expensive. This is a very high standard. 

Accommodations can take many forms; 
some typical kinds of accommodations are: 


• offering you additional training; 

• adjusting your work schedule; 


There is a wide range of situations that might lead to your ability to 
participate fully in the workplace. You may be hampered, either tem¬ 
porarily or permanently, by illness, injury, physical or mental disabil¬ 
ity, family situation — to name just a few — and these might require 
some kind of modification to your work environment to enable you 
to continue working. Modifications may also be necessary to enable 
your return to work after a disability leave. 


Such modifications are referred to as accommodations, and under 
the BC Human Rights Code, the employer has a duty to take all rea¬ 
sonable steps to ensure that employees are not discriminated against 
on the basis of the protected personal characteristics it defines (e.g., 
physical or mental disability; gender identity or expression; marital 
or family status) — this is referred to as the duty to accommodate. 

According to the BC Human Rights Tribunal ( http://www. 

2 bchrt.gov.bc.ca/law-library/glossary/index.htm#undue-hard- 

ship ). “reasonable” means that an employer must accommo¬ 


• modifying or purchasing equipment; 
and/or 

• modifying your work or workload. (Government of BC, 
2016) 

How Do I Request an Accommodation? 

Requesting an accommodation should begin with your supervisor. 
UFV has a Health & Disability Coordinator (located in Human Re¬ 
sources), and your supervisor will get them involved. 

According to the Community Legal Assistance Society, or CLAS 
(2016), a request for an accommodation needs to include the fol¬ 
lowing information: 

• the reason for the accommodation (e.g., an injury, accident 
or illness; physical or mental disability; religion); 

• evidence or information in support of your request, such as a 
doctor’s certificate that identifies your limitations (UFV has 
a Doctor’s Certificate that you may be required to provide: 
















https://ufv.ca/media/assets/human-resources/es-fornns/ 

Doctor’s-Certificate—Sick-Leave-Form.pdf) : and 
• suggestions for what accommodations might work for you. 

It is always in your best interest to participate fully in the process, 
and it’s important to note that a reasonable accommodation that is 
possible might not be what you first envision. Be patient; the Em¬ 
ployer is allowed a reasonable amount of time to consider and re¬ 
spond to your request. Finally, be sure to get any agreement to pro¬ 
vide an accommodation in writing. 

Do I Have to Disclose Medical Information? 


to only as much information as is required to assess the need for an 
accommodation. Normally, you will be asked to provide a doctor’s 
certificate that provides a medical opinion on the nature of your 
limitations in relation to your work duties; in other words, the kinds 
of modifications that might be required, and the duration of those 
accommodations. You might need to coach your doctor on this. 

When medical information is disclosed, it can only be used for the 
purposes for which it was disclosed, and the Employer is required to 
keep any medical information disclosed by you or your doctor pri¬ 
vate (Lynch, 2009). 


Under B.C.'s Personal Information Privacy Act (PI PA), medical infor¬ 
mation is considered private information. 

When an accommodation is requested, the Employer has the right 
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Imagine you've landed a job; it may not be your dream job, but 
it’s a job that gives you a certain amount of money, health ben¬ 
efits, and satisfaction. You get along with your colleagues, are 
challenged by the duties and tasks you are assigned, and have 
a good relationship with your supervisor. You look forward to 
going work every day. Time passes and something changes — 
you can’t quite put your finger on it but... you find yourself be¬ 
ing happy when Wednesday comes and goes. And Friday, TGIF, 
it’s the weekend! 

More time passes, you’re not just happy when Wednesday is 
over, you're relieved. And Friday, Friday is the prize at the end 
of the tunnel. 

Now a year or five has gone by and you find that you dread 
Mondays because you know that work has been left on your 
desk and the email has piled up over the weekend. You start 
skipping the morning or afternoon coffee break. What’s the 
big deal? After all this only happens once or twice a week. You 
begin eating your lunch at your desk or occasionally even skip 
lunch altogether. You start waking up throughout the night re¬ 
membering a task you forgot to complete or didn’t have time 
to complete the day before. 

You suffer headaches or stomachaches, have sleepless nights, 
and feel like crying. 

You start to ask yourself: “What is wrong with me? Why can’t I 
keep up like I did when I first started here?” 

The truth is, there is probably nothing wrong with you. Chanc¬ 
es are, quite simply, you are overworked. 

So, your workload (and likely that of your department) has in¬ 
creased, what do you do? 

First, you need to talk to your supervisor. This shouldn't be has 
hard as it sounds as you should be talking with your supervisor 
on a regular basis. 

• Clarify expectations. Do you really know what your job 
entails? More importantly, does your supervisor? 

• Lead your supervisor through a typical work day or proj¬ 
ect and any sticking points you’ve identified. 


What Happens If My Request for Accommodation is Refused or 
Denied? 

Ask the Employer for their reasons, in writing. 

Whether or not the explanation seems reasonable to you, talk to an 
FSA Steward or Contract Administrator. We can review the process 
with you, go over documentation and correspondence, advise you 
on what is possible, and work with the Employer to attempt a res¬ 
olution. 

Remember, the employer has a legal duty to provide reasonable ac¬ 
commodations, and it is in their best interests to have a productive 
employee. 
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• Ask for advice and coaching on how to manage your work¬ 
load. 

Second, if this doesn't work, you need to talk to the FSA. You can 
startsmall by talking with your steward (seethe FSA website fora 
list of stewards) or contact either of the contract administrators. 

Many departments across the institution are the victims of their 
own success. While the numbers of students attending UFV over 
the past 10 years has increased, the numbers of staff servicing 
their needs has stayed roughly the same. 

Like the frog in a pot of water being brought to a boil, we don’t see 
the danger we are in until it is too late. 

With files from: 

https://hbr.org/2017/01/how-to-tell-vour-boss-vou-have-too- 

much-work 

https://www.themuse.com/advice/the-classic-goldilocks-problem- 

how-to-ask-your-boss-for-just-the-right-amount-of-work 

https://idealistcareers.org/difficult-conversations-how-to-tell-your- 

manager-you-have-too-much-work-to-do/ 

https://www.monster.com/career-advice/article/should-you-talk-to- 

your-boss-or-hr-if-youre-overstressed-at-work-0513 
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Increasingly I hear stories of folks strug¬ 
gling with unmanageable workloads. The 
lack of time and resources to do good work 
puts many of us in a state of ongoing inter¬ 
nal conflict. Sticking to the strict guidelines 
of weekly workloads as defined in the Col¬ 
lective Agreement means compromising on 
service quality for many. Yet, continuing to 
work in a capacity beyond which you are 
compensated for is exactly how the employ¬ 
er can benefit. Most of us are willing to go 
the extra mile in our jobs because we are 
professionally minded. The problem is that 
this does not provide the employer with 
incentive to change its practices. In fact, I 
would argue that our commitment to our 
work is being exploited. 

A decision to not hire in service positions 
is... a DECISION. Budgets are strained but 
this is the result of choices to put resourc¬ 
es in other areas. Consider the 129 per cent 
growth in administrative positions since 
2007/8. These are costly positions that do 
not support front-line work. Are they nec¬ 
essary? Perhaps some are, but there is even 
the question of why they are excluded as 
union positions. A lot of folks may not be 
aware that the Labour Code only requires 
a handful of positions to be excluded and 
these relate directly to the hiring and firing 
of employees and financial accountability. 
Arguments that positions handle “confiden¬ 
tial” information and need to be excluded 
don't wash because most of us handle confi¬ 
dential information (hence the expansive in¬ 
formation privacy training offered in 2017). 


In any case, if we all found ways to resist 
overwork, we might collectively change 
conversations about how our budgets are 
designed. We would actually force a conver¬ 
sation about human resources to come out 
of the shadows. 

A way of turning the narrative back on those 
who control the budgets is to: 

1. Point out your workload as it's defined in 
the Collective Agreement (for most this 
is 35 hours a week). 

2. You then identify what your priorities 
are or the “must get done” items. 

3. Figure out how much time it takes in a 
week to accomplish those tasks. 

4. Be prepared, when asked to do “more” or 
“extra” to illustrate your workload prior¬ 
ities that you have mapped out and say, 
“looking at my work week, how would 
you like me to prioritize this new task so 
that I can accomplish all of these other 
tasks that must get done?” 

Doing something like this will shift the 
struggle created of “doing more with less,” 
back on to supervisors (without a need for 
being testy or confrontational — you just 
want direction). After all, if we are not given 
the power to hire more people or delegate 
to others, why should it be our burden to do 
more with less if our Collective Agreement 
(an agreement jointly agreed upon by the 
employer and the union) clearly says what 
number of work hours we are required to 
perform? 

Doing more than required for no compensa¬ 
tion actually removes employer incentives 
from resolving these problems. In fact, we 
then become complicit in our own exploita¬ 
tion — it is a form of abuse. 

Little research has been done in relation to 
the daily experiences of PSE staff but there 
is enough to strongly support the claim that 
this work is gendered. This means that much 
of it has been traditionally viewed as “wom¬ 
en's work” — caring, service, and clerical 
work. There are significant power dynam¬ 



ics associated with such positions that also 
inform how we function in these roles. But 
that is for another time... 

In any case, I encourage everyone to think 
about what it means to allow ourselves to 
be manipulated into overwork — especially 
when we worry that “students will suffer.” 
What kind of example are we to the stu¬ 
dents we face (who are our sons, daughters, 
nieces, nephews, friends, etc...) when we al¬ 
low ourselves to be exploited? Shouldn't a 
place of higher learning lead by example by 
showing students that workers have a right 
to be respected, treated fairly, and compen¬ 
sated so that our lives are actually liveable? 
Shouldn't we strive to develop a legacy for 
those who follow in our footsteps to enjoy 
a future that is also liveable? Indeed, setting 
boundaries may impact students in the short 
term. BUT the larger implications of grind¬ 
ing ourselves into dust at work conveys far 
more damaging and lasting messages about 
“what it takes” to get by in an industry that is 
all about lifting people out of poverty, abuse, 
and ignorance. 

Please note: my position email is now vpfac- 
ultv@ufv-fsa.ca . 
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